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URBAN RENEWAL 


HE invention of the various methods of rapid mass and individual trans- 
portation is primarily responsible for the radical changes in modern 
cities, and has done more than any other group of factors to force the re- 
_ building of our central cities. Desirable block and street patterns have under- 


_ gone more radical changes in the past 50 years than they have in the preceding 
| thousand years. 


The early city was very concentrated in its land use, with unbelievably high 
_ densities in the number of persons per acre.* With practically no method of 
transportation available, people had to live close to their work, and as a result 
_ good city planning in the period prior to the advent of the automobile concen- 
trated tremendous populations in relatively small areas. Since wide streets 
_ were not necessary to take care of the very limited amount of traffic, streets 
_ were narrow, leaving more ground available for housing. Any planning for the 
pre-rapid-transportation era which did not concentrate large groups of people 
_ in this fashion would have proven itself uneconomic, and would have developed 
/ an area more inefficient and unworkable than the obsolete city planning which 
we are now finding such a tremendous handicap in our modern cities. 


A city must be built for conditions which exist at the time. Even though 
_ radical changes in the future could be foreseen, to build our cities today to ac- 
| commodate themselves to these future conditions would result in penalties as 
_ great as those from which we are trying to escape. 


The only exception I know of to the general practice of designing a city for 
conditions which exist at the time would be the street patterns of many of the 
cities laid out during the 1880’s and 1890’s by the Mormons in Utah and other 

_ western cities. I wonder, however, if Brigham Young encountered tremen- 
dous opposition to the wide streets he laid out for Salt Lake City. One reason 
he is supposed to have given for these wide streets was to make it possi- 

_ ble for the very large wagons and teams in use at that time to be able to make 

/ a complete U-turn at any place in the block. I am certain that many early set- 
tlers must have viewed rather dimly this questionable advantage against pjod- 





*See The Real Estate Analyst, December 1942, “As I See the Decentralization 
of Cities.” 383 
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ding through the mud in crossing a street two or three times as wide as was 
necessary to take care of the limited need at that time. Certainly the value of 
the land which was wasted in street areas far exceeded the questionable advan- 
tage of circumnavigation. That Brigham Young was proven right by conditions 
which developed a generation after his death, has resulted in cities in less need 
of replanning than we would otherwise find but, like many of us who get credit 
occasionally for being right, he was right for the wrong reason. 


If cities must be built for conditions which exist at the time, it means that 
they must be rebuilt periodically to take care of changed conditions and pat- 
terns. 


The rapid development of the automobile in the past two generations has ac- 
celerated obsolescence to the point where at least the central parts of all old- 
er cities need redesigning. Since this redesigning involves not only the build- 
ings but also the street patterns and block sizes, it becomes almost impossible 
for individual investors to handle this rebuilding strictly under private initia- 
tive. Only by the right of eminent domain can all properties in an area be as- 
sembled so that the entire pattern of the area can be changed. Urban renewal, 
therefore, if it is to be a practical force in rebuilding our cities, needs Gov- 
ernment assistance. 


Ten years before the Housing Act of 1949 provided for urban renewal in 
the United States, I wrote and published a bulletin as a part of our service.* 
The first four paragraphs in this bulletin were as follows: 


Practically all American cities are on the move. Residential neighborhoods, busi- 
ness centers and even the downtown districts are all constantly creeping from the lo- 
cations of the last generation to those of the next. This movement is not a recent phe- 
nomenon. It has been going on from the very beginning of our cities. It has, how- 
ever, been accelerated during the past fifteen years by the automobile. 


In our opinion, this movement is primarily a problem of obsolescence. A district 
moves because buildings become obsolete quicker than they depreciate physically. 
The buildings built twenty to thirty years ago are far too sound to wreck, but they are 
not as desirable as newer buildings. The newer buildings, as a rule, can be built most 
profitably on ground which has either not been developed before, or else was used for 
some use which has not left expensive improvements to be absorbed in the demolition 
and reuse of the site. Sites of this type are almost always on the fringe of present de- 
velopments. This means that generally the more modern buildings are at the margin, 
attracting the better tenants and leaving a condition of progressive blight and lower 
rentals behind them. 


The older residential districts in every city which have not been growing fast 
enough to make possible an extensive change of use to multiple-family dwellings, have 
experienced this blight, as the better homes are being built farther and farther out. 
The FHA has accelerated the decentralization as it has not favored the use of vacant 








*See The Real Estate Analyst, December 1939 Investment Bulletin, “Creeping 
Cities. ” 

















lots in older areas. The United States Housing Authority has quite frequently done the 
same thing with the excuse that blighted area sites cost too much to assemble. 


As a rule, the downtown business district of every city has been creeping from its 
point of origin towards the better residential districts. In many cities this movement 
has not averaged more than a block every ten years. In some rapidly growing com- 
munities it has been many times that rate. Ina citydeveloping in an area without 
boundaries the movement of the downtown district has been slower than in a city lim- 
ited in growth in some direction by natural boundaries such as rivers, coasts, etc. 
Where all of the residential districts are in the same general direction from the down- 
town district, the downtown district will move in that direction at a faster rate than it 
will in cities in which the pull is from all directions. 


I ended this bulletin with another paragraph: 


It is not popular to say that a problem does not have a solution. It has been as- 
sumed, especially in the last few years, that if it could be shown that any condition in- 
volved tremendous economic waste, that that condition could be changed and the waste 
reduced by legislation or government control. We see no immediate solution, how- 
ever, to this problem of shifting values and blight. Since it stems primarily from ob- 
solescence, only by the slowing down of the rate of obsolescence can the rate of move- 
ment be decreased. As the United States eventually becomes a matured country, the 
rate of obsolescence will decrease and we will find ourselves eventually in the position 
of many European countries where neighborhoods and districts maintain their values 


for very long periods of time. We think this period is still several decades in the fu- 
ture. 


Ihave long been an advocate of very limited Government and of the great- 
est freedom to the individual. I have always had a dim view of Government 
subsidies and have particularly opposed Government programs which require a 
continuing subsidy, month after month and year after year. Iam convinced, 
however, that urban renewal is possible only with Government help, both 
through using the right of eminent domain to assemble tracts of ground, and to 
pay the difference between the cost of assembly and the reuse value of the 
property. The principal reason that obsolete real estate cannot be purchased 
under private initiative for a price which will make possible its redevelopment 
without a subsidy is that our city governments have not, in the past, enforced 
the ordinances on health and safety. The result has been that older, more 
obsolete properties frequently designed as single-family residences have been 
used for more intensive uses without adequate alterations, quite frequently in 
direct opposition to existing ordinances. This has resulted in an illegal income 
much higher than the legal use of the property would produce. Since the “ille- 
gal income” was allowed to continue year after year by the city, it must be 
taken into consideration as one of the factors producing value if the property is 
condemned. It is almost a foregone conclusion that in a condemnation case 
where it can be shown that the property has earned regularly a rather large in- 
come, this will be taken into consideration indetermining the size of the 
award. Asa result it is necessary to buy many of these properties at much 
above their real worth, meaning that after the obsolete improvements are 
cleared away, the property has cost more than the reuse value of the ground. 
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We have worked on urban renewal projects in many parts of the United 
States, and it is my personal opinion that in almost all cases the community is 
going to be much better off after the project is completed than it was before, 
and that in almost all cases it would have been impossible to achieve this same 
result without the help of the Federal Government. 


Since 1950, when the first urban renewal project was approved, 797 proj- 
ects have actually gotten underway or been completed in 456 communities. In 
the last 12 months alone, 34,977 dwelling units have been demolished. 


Is urban renewal worth what it costs? Up to June 30 of this year, total 
Federal grants amounted to $1, 648, 000, 000. 


It is my opinion that urban renewal will accomplish more for the amount 
expended than could possibly be accomplished in our cities by any other meth- 
od. 














